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HE subject of consideration in these pages is the 
doctrinal or teaching authority of Bishops in 
Christ’s Church, and the Catholic temper of mind in 
which those should receive their teaching who are sub- 


ject to them. I select the subject and discuss it, in view, 
mainly, of the pronouncement of our Irish Bishops upon 
Conscription in Ireland. ’ 

First, then, Bishops are the successors of the Apostles. 
Christ Himself appointed a body of teachers, rulers, min- 
isters, in the Society which He established. He promised 
to be with them “until the consummation of the world.” 
Their office, therefore, will endure, while the Church 
endures. And their successors in the Apostolic office 
are the Bishops of the Catholic Church. 

Now, the primary duty of an Apostle was to teach. 
“Go ye into the whole world,” Christ’s commission ran, 
“and preach the Gospel to every creature”; or, as we 
find it in St. Matthew: “Going, teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son. 
and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.” St. Paul 
describes himself to Timothy as “appointed a preacher, 
and an apostle, and a teacher of the Gentiles.” And to 
the Corinthians he writes: “A necessity lieth upon me; 
for woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel.” Indeed, 
he realizes the obligation so vividly that he appears at 
times to recognize no other. “Christ sent me not to bap- 
tize,’ he tells the same Corinthians, “but to preach the 
Gospel”; cafrying still further the declaration of the 
Twelve: “It is not reason we should leave the word of 
God, and serve tables” (Acts vi: 2). And Timothy, 
whom he had consecrated Bishop, he charges “before 
God and Jesus Christ”: Preach the word; be instant 
in season and out of season, reprove, entreat, exhort, 
with all long-suffering and teaching.” 
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The Bishops, therefore, succeed to the Apostles in the 
office and duty of preaching the whole Gospel of Christ. 
They must make known all the truths to be believed, 
which are contained in the “Deposit of Faith,” and all 
the precepts to be obeyed, which are contained in the 
moral law. And it is not enough that they should teach 
the truths set forth expressly in Divine revelation, and 
contained in the “Deposit,” strictly so called; or pro- 
mulgate general principles of morality, as we find them 
in the Commandments of the Decalogue. They must con- 
demn heresy; watch over “protective truths,” which are 
intimately connected with those that have been formally 
revealed ; and warn the Faithful against all errors gravely 
hurtful to religion. They must follow out the moral 
law to its further consequences, apply it to the practical 
conduct of life, and define its limits. 

This duty the Bishops carry out in various ways, and 
with varying degrees of authority. They are gathered 
together at times in General Councils. When so gathered 
they constitute or represent the whole teaching Church; 
they inherit all the promises Christ made to His Apostles ; 
within the province of revealed faith and morals they 
teach infallibly. Or they are united into one con- 
cordant pastorate, while they themselves are scattered 
throughout the world. They preach the same religious 
doctrines, the same rules of moral conduct. They preach 
them, not as from themselves, but as made known by 
God: as doctrines and rules which the Universal Church 
believes and follows. When they so preach, dispersed, 
they are infallible as though gathered into council; they 
share in the fulness of the Apostolical authority. 

THE BisHops’ TEACHING AUTHORITY. 

Or, thirdly—and_ it is with this we are chiefly con- 
cerned here—they may be considered, each in his own 
diocese, and teaching, on his own Episcopal authority, 
that portion of Christ’s flock entrusted to his care. What 
is the measure of that teaching authority, its extent and 
greatness? In what spirit, and how far are the Faith- 
ful of the diocese, laity and clergy, to be guided by it? 
And we niake no question now of the personal authority 
which may attach to a bishop because of his own pecu- 
liar gifts or acquirements—keenness of intellect, solidity 
of judgment, theological attainments, length and variety 
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of experience. No doubt, his authority, as a teacher, 
gains much from such qualifications; and, no doubt, he 
should be possessed of them when he is appointed Bishop. 
But we are speaking now of that authority which is 
so inherent in his office, and which Christ bestows upon 
him, when He consecrates him Bishop and assigns him 
to a local church which he is to teach and govern. He 
may, of course, consult with other Bishops; he may 
teach jointly with them, in national or provincial synods, 
or in common pastoral instructions ; and his teaching will 
gain in value from the number and the learning of his 
brother Bishops; but his authority is over his own flock, 
and is derived, not from association with other Bishops, 
but from the diocesan charge which has been conferred 
upon him. 

Nor is there question of any teaching, other than re- 
ligious and moral. “Preach the Gospel,” “baptize,” sums 
up the Apostolical commission. Christ sent the Apostles, 
as He established His Church, for spiritual ends, for 
the purpose for which He Himself had come: that men 
“may have life and may have it abundantly” (John x: 
10). The Bishops, like the Apostles, like the Church 
herself, have no direct concern with temporal things; no 
duty and no right to pronounce authoritatively on-points 
of mere physical, political, or economic science. No 
doubt there are matters in which temporal and spiritual 
overlap, matters partly spiritual, partly temporal, in which 
the welfare of souls is at stake; and in which Bishops 
may have a clear duty to interfere as Bishops. But, if 
they do, it must be because of the spiritual interests 
which are involved and in the measure which those spir- 
itual interests require. Their sole concern as Bishops is 
with morality and religion. 

But in questions of morality and religion the teaching 
authority of the Bishops is beyond dispute. On Catho- 
lic principles, each Bishop, in his own docese, and under 
certain limitations, is to his own faithful people what the 
whole body of Bishops assembled in Council and the 
Roman Pontiff are to the Church at large. We say: 
“in his own diocese, and to his own people”; for he is 
appointed there and to them only. His sacred dignity 
_ and his personal talents will secure consideration and 
respect for his opinions, among Catholics without his 
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own flock; but his teaching authority is a part of his 
diocesan jurisdiction: it binds only those over whom he 
has been set to teach and rule. And we say: “under 
certain limitations”: for he may not determine questions 
of faith and morals, which are recognized by loyal Cath- 
olics throughout the Church as open to debate and to 
differences of opinion. His teaching. is not infallible. 
There is only one Bishop, the Bishop of Rome, only one 
assembly of Bishops, an Ecumenical Council, who are 
infallible. Individual Bishops, local episcopal assem- 
blies, may err in what they teach. Appeal may be taken 
from their teaching. And, therefore, at times there 
may be no obligation of interior assent to the doctrines 
they put forward. But, within these limitations, the 
teaching authority of a Bishop in his diocese is the teach- 
ing authority of the Church herself. 

And his teaching is to be received by those under his 
care with all the reverence due to one appointed to his 
office by the Holy Ghost Himself. We do not say he is 
Divinely inspired, as the Apostles were; we do not main- 
tain that he is infallibly guided as Pope and Council are. 
We may, however, confidently hope that, if he yields 
himself to God’s gracious influences, he may count on a 
special assistance in delivering his message. He speaks 
to us in God’s name: he is an apostle, a messenger from 
God; and to him also in a measure are spoken the 
words: “I am with you all days, even to the consum- 
mation of the world” (Matt. xxviii: 20). Children learn 
commonly their first lessons of Christian faith and 
Christian morality from father and mother; who are 
appointed by God and nature to give instruction in 
both. Parents may call in others to assist them; they 
may discharge their duty by others, whom they depute 
to take their place. But the duty is primarily theirs, 
and they are answerable to God for the fulfilment of it. 
Children, on the other hand, are bound by Divine and 
natural law to accept a parent’s teaching: not merely 
to listen to it with attention, not only to refrain from 
all outward marks of disrespect, but also to give it 
interior assent, unless there be convincing reasons for 
doubt or disbelief. Parents may be mistaken; a child 
may, on occasion, know more than they; and then the 
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child may lawfully withhold assent. But such cases 
_will be rare; and if one do occur, it should lead to no 
weakening of parental authority; to no general dis- 
trust of parental teaching; above all, to no rude criti- 
cism within or without the home. And a Bishop is 
the father to his flock—a “Father in God,” as the old 
English phrase runs; and the feelings of each one 
under his care should be those of a child towards him. 
It is not to be presumed he errs in anything he teaches 
me officially. I wish to believe it. I dissent from it 
only when I see clearly that I must. And I dissent 
unwillingly ; and | make no parade of my dissent. I 
allow myself no language of harsh criticism or dis- 
respect. This is the true Catholic temper, in which 
we regard our Bishop’s teaching. 
THe EXTENT oF THE BisHop’s AUTHORITY. 

The Bishop, then, is to watch over the Deposit of 
Faith, the moral law, and the related body of “protec- 
tive truths,” within his diocese, and explain them to 
his people, and determine their application, as need 
may arise. But who is to decide how far his author- 
ity extends? Who is to tell us what are moral and 
religious questions, in which he has the right, per- 
haps the duty, to instruct us, and in which we may 
not, without the gravest reason, entertain or express 
dissent? The issue in many cases is a very simple 
one, and involves no difficulty whatsoever. There are 
matters which lie clearly within the sphere of revealed 
truth and morality, in which the Bishop’s authority is 
undoubted ; there are others which lie as clearly with- 
out it, and.in which the Bishop, as Bishop, has no 
special right to interfere. But there is also a third 
class, in which it is not so clear whose the jurisdiction 
is, in which the truth may be obscured by passion or 
prejudice or party. Who is to decide whether or no 
such matters lie within the Bishop’s jurisdiction? 
On Catholic principles, the Bishop; and, subject to ap- 
peal, the Bishop only. There is no possible alternative. 
It cannot be the State; else the teaching of religion 
and morality is made dependent upon the State. It 
cannot be the Faithful; for it has never been sug- 
gested that the subjects of a Divinely appointed au- 
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thority can themselves fix the limits of its jurisdiction. 
It cannot be any secular power whatever; for the 
commission: “Preach the Gospel” was conferred ab- 
solutely on the Apostles and their successors, unham- 
pered by the control or interference of any but the 
Church herself. Besides, every judicial tribunal must 
have the right to declare how far, to what matters, its 
authority extends ; otherwise, it can be prevented from 
exercising any authority at all. We argue here, as in 
the case of the infallible Church. The Church is in- 
fallible not only in defining questions of faith and mor- 
als, but also in determining whether any given ques- 
tion is such. If those whom her teaching failed to 
please might lawfully refuse assent, by pleading that 
the subject-matter of her definitions lay without her 
jurisdiction, that it was they themselves who should 
judge how far her rights extend, then her teaching 
could be always set aside. I cannot, therefore, avoid 
an act of supreme Church authority, on the ground 
that the question for decision was not-within the com- 
petency of the Church: she determines as infallibly 
the bounds of her jurisdiction as she does the ques- 
tions which lie within those bounds. So, too, in mat- 
ters not clearly outside the authority of my Bishop, 
I cannot reject his teaching, on the ground that, in my 
opinion, he has gone beyond the limits of his rightful 
province. I may appeal, if I will; but, until I do, and 
until the teaching has been reviewed and condemned, 
it is authoritative. 

These are the fixed and certain principles, which 
follow upon the Divine institution of the episcopal 
office and of episcopal authority; which are, and al- 
ways have been accepted by educated and loyal Cath- 
olics; and which dictate to Irish Catholics, clerical- and 
lay, their attitude towards the declaration of the Irish 
Bishops on Conscription in Iréland. 

THREE Mora QUESTIONS. 

When the Military Service act became law in April 
last, three grave questions of morality presented them- 
selves to Irish Catholics. The act may be applied to 
Ireland by Order in Council: if so applied, will it bind 
in conscience? May we, without violating any moral 
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obligation, resist it by all lawful means? May we 
combine to resist it more effectually? The questions 
were much discussed, and variously answered; and the 
whole country turned, as on Catholic principle we were 
bound to turn, to the Bishops for an authoritative 
decision. Unfortunately, we cannot take for granted 
that Parliament-made law is always just law. We 
have had too long and bitter an experience of anti- 
Catholic penal legislation, we see too much, even in 
our own day, of Divorce acts, Education acts, and the 
like, to harbor-any such delusion. Statute laws, en- 
acted according to all legal forms, may be unjust; if 
unjust, they cannot of themselves impose any consci- 
entious obligation; and under certain conditions, they 
may be rightfully disobeyed and resisted. If they 
command nothing contrary to God’s law, one may, 
doubtless, if one will, yield to them. The Irish Cath- 
olic who sold his horse for £5 to a Protestant demand- 
ing it, in virtue of an Irish statute, was guilty of no 
moral fault. The Belgian who gave way to German 
violence in Brussels did no moral wrong. But, while 
it may be sometimes lawful, sometimes expedient, to 
obey, an unjust law carries with it no moral sanction ; 
if circumstances permit, it may justly be defied. 

It will be observed that the questions which the 
Bishops were called upon to answer were not political. 
No doubt they were intimately bound up with politics, 
entailed political consequences of the first magnitude ; 
but they were themselves concerned with moral duty, 
conscientious obligation. They came before the Bish- 
ops, not as politicians, but as interpreters of the Di- 
vine law, and as pastors of souls. As such, the first 
duty of the Bishops was to safeguard the spiritual in- 
terests of their people, not to win the approval of 
Protestant public opinion, not even to escape the unin- 
formed criticism of some among Catholics themselves. 

To all three questions the Bishops replied affirma- 
tively: (1) “Conscription forced in this way (against 
the will of the Irish nation, and in defiance of the pro- 
tests of its leaders) upon Ireland is an oppressive and 
inhuman law;” (2) “The Irish people have a right to 
resist it by all the means that are consonant with the 
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law of God;” (3) and the people may rightfully pledge 
themselves to combined resistance, according to a 
form of words which the Bishops have themselves 
drawn up and recommend. The Bishops offer no 
opinion on the war; they raise no difficulty in the way 
of voluntary enlistment. They confine themselves to 
the definite moral issues placed before them; and on 
these they give, as they were bound to give, clear in- 
struction to their flocks. . 

They also direct their clergy to announce meetings, 
at which any who wish may pledge themselves to re- 
sistance in the form approved of. It is for the people 
to determine whether they will resist or no; and that, 
indeed, is largely a political decision. If they do re- 
sist, itis for the Bishops, as charged with their spiritu- 
al interests, to guard them against unrighteous meth- 
ods, to minimize the evils of a contest with the civil 
government, to influence the movement of resistance 
towards peace and order. 

CRITICISM OF THE BrisHops’ ACTION. 

As was to be expected, criticism of the Bishops’ ac- 
tion was very fierce, often very insulting. They were 
the mere tools of Papal policy. They wanted to make 
Home Rule impossible. They wished to regain con- 
trol over a people that had been falling from them. 
They were actuated by hatred of England and of the 
Allies. They were anxious to hold back their young 
men, in order to trample more effectually on the 
Protestant minority in the North. No motive was too 
absurd to attribute to them, no language too coarse 
in which to bring the accusation. We were threatened 
even with a renewal of religious persecution: the 
Protestant temper of the Kingdom was rising; it 
would make short shrift of the arrogant pretensions 
of Rome. A section of the English press lent itself 
’ to the anti-Catholic clamor; some few politicians ap- 
peared to think they might proft by it. And, mean- 
while, the Catholic Bishops and people of Ireland went 
on their way, undismayed by threats, undisturbed by 
revilings. 

Then a strange thing happened: “The Council of 
the Catholic Union of Great Britain” met in London, 
and condemned the Irish Bishops. The Council adopt- 
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ed various resolutions, among which one sets forth 
that “The Catholic Union has viewed with the deepest 
regret the action which the Catholic Bishops have 
deemed it necessary totake . . . action which ap- 
pears to support a movement for organized disobe- 
dience to the law;” another that “The Catholic Union 
cannot regard without serious misgivings any inter- 
ference by ecclesiastical authority in questions which 
are purely temporal and political, and in no way con- 
nected with faith and morals.” And they request the 
President of the Union “to communicate the resolu- 
tions to the public prints, and to forward them to his 
Eminence the Cardinal Secretary of State for submis- 
sion to his Holiness the Pope.” 

A situation which would be humorous if it were not 
so un-Catholic and so unseemly. Here in the very 
crisis of the war, when the relations between England 
and Ireland are already sufficiently emBtttered, is a 
handful (13) of English Catholic lay gentlemen, who 
have no particular concern with or for the Catholics 
of Ireland, no particular qualification to sit in judg- 
ment on the Irish Bishops, no special knowledge of re- 
ligion or of the moral conditions: yet, they undertake 
quite gravely to teach the Bishops the duties of their 
episcopal office, to prescribe for them the limits of 
their jurisdiction, to revise and over-rule their doc- 
trinal decision; and they regard their self-appointes 
functions and acts so seriously that they send ther 
findings to the Pope! These Catholic gentlemen are 
scandalized that Irish Bishops should appear to sup- 
port organized disobedience to the law. Have they 
never heard that Parliament-law forbade the celebra- 
tion of Mass in Ireland, and even in their own Eng- 
land? That it set a price on the head of every priest, 
and made it punishable to harbor him? That, at this 
present hour, it creates special disqualifications and 
offenses for Bishops, Jesuits, members of various Re- 
ligious Orders, for the whole Catholic body? Would 
these English gentlemen require Catholic Bishops to 
counsel obedience to such laws? More and Fisher, ° 
Edmund Campion, the London Carthusians, Margaret 
Clitherow, all the Blessed English martyrs would be 
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strangely out of place in the Council of the Catholic 
Union, if they still maintained the principles for which 
they died. ‘ 

WAS THE QUESTION “PURELY TEMPORAL”? 

And they tell the Irish Bishops that the questions on 
which the Bishops. had decided “are purely temporal 
and political, and in no way connected with faith and 
morals.” The binding force of the Conscription act “in 
no way connected with morals”? Nor the determina- 
tion to resist it? One would have thought that the 
Catholic Union, before most Unions, would have rec- 
ognized a conscientious sanction for all just laws and 
a moral wrongdoing in the violation of them. But 
when the gentlemen of the Union undertook to in- 
struct the Bishops, to fix for them the subject-matter 
of their teaching office, and, without vocation Divine 
or human, to reconsider and over-rule their doctrinal 
decision, what other results could be looked for? It 
is, of course, conceivable that the twenty-eight Arch- 
bishops and Bishops who issued*the statement which 
the Catholic Union of Great Britain condemns—men 
of more than usual natural gifts, of eminent profes- 
sional attainments, nominated to their high office by 
the suffrage of the clergy, appointed after careful 
enquiry by the Holy See, “set by the Holy Ghost to 
govern the Church of God,” men of long experience, 
intimate acquaintance with Irish conditions, and a pro- 
found caw-ciousness of their own responsibilities—it 
is poss?“ that such an assembly, after taking counsel 
togethe. s2d with others whom they thought it de- 
sirable tu --nsult, should be entirely mistaken in the 
judgment at which they arrived, and which they alone 
had authority to pronounce. And it is possible that 
these thirteen English lay gentlemen may be right, 
when they set tneir private judgment—so slenderly 
equipped—against me judgment of the Bishops. But 
both events are in the highest degree improbable: the 
Council of the Union is scarcely modest when it as- 
sumes them to be likely; and it is not very loyal to 
Catholic principle and to Catholic feeling, when it 
seeks favor in the eyes of Protestantism by publicly 
proclaiming them. 

On the other hand, Irish Catholics, with rare excep- 
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tions, are of one mind. with the Bishops, in holding 
Conscription forced on Ireland-to be unjust. They be- 
lieve it to be, in the first place, a moral issue, on which 
the Bishops are entitled, and, when appealed to, bound 
to pronounce. And with the judgment of the Bishops 
they unreservedly concur. It is not that they deny 
generally the right of a London Parliament to make 
laws for Ireland. They do not deny that justice is on 
the side of England and her Allies. They do not doubt 
that there have been grave German outrages in France 
and Belgium. They know that Irish interests no less 
than English are at stake. They have no wish to see 
Germany rule the world. Least of all, do they desire 
to live under German rule in Ireland. All these things 
have no bearing on the issues submitted to the Bishops. 
Some of them raise another question: Should Ireland 
voluntarily take a larger part in the struggle? But, 
however that be answered, and we are not concerned 
with the answer here, the question remains: Would 
compulsory military service, if enforced in Ireland, 
be binding upon conscience? The Bishops have au- 
thoritatively decided that it would not be binding ; and 
Irish Catholic opinion makes no doubt that their de- 
cision is correct—for these reasons: 

A not inconsiderable number of serious thinkers 
hesitate to admit that Conscription law, as imposed 
by the modern State, carries with it any conscientious 
obligation. To sacrifice life for country as for friend 
is man’s supreme act of love: Can the State require 
it compulsorily from any man, no matter how unwill- 
ing he may be? It is difficult to prove convincingly 
that the State has such a right. The difficulty is in- 
creased, when we consider that deliberately to kill my 
fellow-man, I should be assured beyond all reasonable 
doubt that justice is on my side in my quarrel with 
him. How often-can conscript soldiers attain to such 
assurance, under modern diplomatic conditions ; unless 
indeed they may presume it from the known integrity 
of their rulers? 

Wuy IRELAND OpPposeD CONSCRIPTION. 

But, even admitting that the cause of the Allies is 
clearly just, and that a law of Conscription may bind 
in conscience, Irish Catholics deny that the Military 
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Service act would so bind, if enforced in Ireland. They 
deny that compulsory military service may ever be im- 
posed by one people upon another; and they claim 
that Ireland is a distinct people from Great’ Britain. 
It is useless and unnecessary to discuss what consti- 
tutes a nation. Whatever it is—natural boundaries, 
mentality, religion, sympathy, race, history—it divides 
and always has divided Ireland from Great Britain. 
During seven and a half centuries there has never 
been a moment of unforced union. Nominally subjects 
of the same Crown, the two peoples have been in 
constant warfare. We have had struggles of the “mere 
Irish” against the Palesmen and the English; of the 
Palesmen and the mere Irish against the English; of 
the Confederated Catholics against Cromwellian Eng- 
lish and Scotch; of almost all Ireland against Wil- 
liamite Scotch and English; of the Irish Parliament 
and Protestant and Presbyterian Volunteers against 
the Parliament of England; and now we have the 
whole of Ireland, Orangemen no less than National- 
ists, repudiating the right of the London Parliament 
to bind them by laws, which they respectively judge 
cruel and unjust. We have a separate Chief Governor, 
a separate Executive, different laws, a separate judicial 
system. There are links which unite us; but they are 
as nothing, when compared with the facts which keep 
us apart. We are far less one with the people of Great 
Britain than are any of her Colonies—Canada, South 
Africa, New Zealand, or Australia. 

And would Great Britain attempt to force Con- 
scription upon an unwilling colony.* Theoretically 
she has the right. She dare not exercise or attempt to 

*At the South African Party Congress on May 15, 1918, Gen- 
eral Botha is reported to have spoken these words: “It was 
absolutely untrue that the British Parliament could pass a Con- 
scription law for South Africa. South Africa would never tol- 


erate such a measure. The only body that eould pass laws for 
South Africa was the South African Parliament.” 


exercise it. The legislatures of the Colonies them- 
selves felt bound to consult their people directly, be- 
fore deciding; and South Africa and Australia have 
shown how, in face of a popular majority, no demo- 
cratic government may impose Conscription. Even in 
Great Britain, the consent of the people was sought, 
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in conferences, though the labor leaders, by votes in 
Parliament; and it is only step by step, and always 
with popular assent and approval, that Conscription 
has been introduced and enforced. Why should Ire- 
land be treated differently from the Colonies, differ- 
ently from Great Britain herself? What moral author- 
ity can the law have, when imposed upon Ireland, not 
only without the consent of her people, but in defiance 
of their passionate, almost unanimous, protest, and 
against the overwhelming vote of their representa- 
tives in Parliament? 
ENGLAND'S Unjust GOVERN MENT OF IRELAND. 

More particularly is this the case, when we consider 
the present circumstances of Ireland, brought about 
by the action of the country that now seeks to force 
Conscription upon us. We are bidden often to let by- 
gones be bygones, to forget the past: as though there 
were hope for a people that forgets its history. Be- 
sides, the injustice of a law is not to be determined by 
mere theoretical principles: it is largely dependent on 
the condition of the country to which the law is ap- 
plicable: and the condition of Ireland is inséparable 
from the causes that have produced it. Our history, 
then, for more than seven centuries is one of gross 
misgovernment. Its every chapter tells of confisca- 
tion, religious persecutions, ruined manufactures, ar- 
tificial famines, political corruption, the Legislative 
Union; and these evils are not wholly past; we suffer 
keenly from their effects today. We cannot forget 
the loss of half our population, our decaying towns, 
our leveled villages, our young men and women driven 
into exile to make way for the sheep and cattle that 
may feed the ever-growing prosperity of England. 
And to what are such things due? To laws framed by 
strangers, administered by strangers—in the interest 
of strangers. Could a nation prosper under such rule? 

We cannot be blind to the gross partiality which 
marks the appointments made by the Executive. Of 
course we see Catholics who have forced their way 
into prominent positions in the public services: a 
policy of universal exclusion would be neither possi- 
ble nor expedient. But the vast majority of high and 
remunerative offices, even of unsalaried honors, go to 
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the Protestant and Freemason minority, in a measure 
wholly beyond anything to which its numbers and its 
qualifications give it any claim. There are twenty- | 
two Knights of St. Patrick: one is a Catholic. There 
are about seventy Privy Councilors: twelve or thirteen 
are Catholics. There are fifteen Judges in the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature: six are Catholics. There 
are thirty-six County Inspectors of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary: three or four are Catholics. There are 
five Local Board Commissioners: one: of them, an 
ex-officio member, is a Catholic. And I might add in- 
definitely to the list of inequalities. There is scarcely 
a department of government life in Ireland, in which 
Catholic merit can expect just recognition. 

We know, too, how unequally the law is applied. A 
favored minority conspires against the State, defies 
military discipline, arms and trains for rebellion, 
preaches sedition from the house-tops: the Govern- 
ment makes no sign of disapproval; the leaders are 
advanced to high command, they become Law Officers 
of the Crown, are appointed to the Judicial Bench, are 
invited into the Cabinet. Others—but not of the mi- 
nority—imitate them at a distance, or are suspected 
of a design to imitate them: to these Government ap- 
portions arrest, imprisonment, courtsmartial, deporta- 
tion; ordinary legal safeguards are suspended, to deal 
with them more promptly and more effectually. I am 
not now concerned with the justice or injustice of 
their treatment: I only note that it compares striking- 
ly with that meted out to contingent treason in North- 
East Ulster. 

And we remember that remnants of the Penal Code 
still weigh upon us, that we are living under martial 
law, that a Home Rule act of Parliament is suspended 
to please Orange prejudices, that we are paying an 
enormously increased and inequitable taxation, that 
we have very little part in the huge expenditure oi 
the British Exchequer ; that, in a word, we have hither- 
to shared, and still share, only very partially in the 
rights of British and Imperial citizenship. 

Is it any wonder, that under all these circumstances, 
Irish Catholics should hold, with their Bishops that 
the Military Service act, “forced upon Ireland, would 
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be oppressive and inhuman”? Is it any wonder they 
should determine to resist it? 


For an unjust law can impose no moral obligation. 
Justice is of the very essence of every law which de- 
serves the name of law, and calls for our obedience. 
Holy Scripture, Catholic teaching, sets before us clear- 
ly the duty of submission to civil authority. “He that 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God” 
(Rom. xiii: 2). “Be subject to every ordinance _of 
man, for God’s sake: whether it be to the King as 
supreme, or unto governors as sent by him.” (I. Pet. 
ii: 13). “Admonish them to be subject to princes, to 
powers, to be obedient” (Tit. iii: 1). And the Church 
by her Councils, the Fathers, Popes, Theologians, has 
ever held and taught the doctrine. But the authority 
must be legitimate, and its exercise must be legitimate. 
St. Paul speaks of power which is “from God,” which 
is “ordained of God.” His “princes” are lawful princes, 
exercising their jurisdiction justly. St. Peter’s “ordi- 
nances of man” are true ordinances, in accord with 
right and reason, not arbitrary or cruel prescriptions, 
though issued by one whose claim to obedience is in 
general beyond all question. There is no authority 
more sacred and more universally acknowledged than 
that of a father over his child. But even a father may 
give an unjust command, which his child is not bound, 
may in case be forbidden by conscience, to obey. 
Hence Leo XIII, in his Encyclical on Civil Sovereign- 
ty, after explaining the Divine origin of political au- 
thority, goes on to say: “Men have one only sufficient 
reason for refusing to obey: when something is de- 
manded of them which is clearly at variance with 
the law of nature or the law of God” (“Diuturnum 
illud,’ 29 Junii, 1881; Denziger n. 1857). Indeed, in 
another of his Encyclicals, he seems to be providing 
for just such a case as has now occurred in Ireland 
“Tf, however,” he writes, “it should sometimes happen 
that public authority is exercised by rulers recklessly 
and beyond due limits, the teaching of the Catholic 
Church does not allow subjects to rise up against them, 
of their own mere motion” (“Quod Apost. Mun.,” 
Denz.. n. 1850); and he is dealing, not with disobe- 
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dience to a simple law or group of laws, but with ac- 
tive rebellion against government. 

But there is no need to pursue the subject further. 
St. Liguori stands for the traditional doctrine of the 
Church, when he says “If a law be unjust and unrea- 
sonable it does not bind (“Theol. Mor.” Lib. i., n. 92). 
And Lehmkuhl: “Law must be just: what infringes 
en my rights I am not bound to do; what infringes on 
the rights of others, I may not do” (Theol. Mor.,” vol. 
I., n. 145). And Rickaby puts it even more emphat- 
ically ‘We can make no exceptions to the rule of self- 
defense. Self-defense in extreme cases may raise the 
arm of a child against its parent: in a similar extrem- 
ity it may set a people i in conflict with their civil ruler” 

(“Moral Philosophy,” p. 340).* 


*The lawfulness of resistance in certain cases to the civil gov- 
ernment is explained and defended, in modern times, by Dr. 
Murray of Maynooth (“Theological Essays,” vol. 4, p. 379); 
Dr. Crolly, also of Maynooth (“De Just. et Jure,” vol. III, p. 
176) ; as anonymous writer in the Dublin Review for April, 1885 
(vol. 56, p. 292); Castelein (“Philos. Mor.,;’ p. 487); Costa 
Rosetti (“Phil. Mor.,” p. 647) ; Mendive (“Ethica,” p. 370) ; Cath- 
rein (“Phil. Mor.,’ n. 613) ; and almost every recent writer on 
moral philosophy. It is, furthermore, involved in the teaching 
of all moral theologians, that a law to be binding must be just. 








St. Patrick’s Influence on Irish Catholicism 
J. Ryan, S.J. 
From the “Irish Monthly.” 


HE expressions “French Catholic,’ “Polish Cath- 

_ Olic,” “Irish Catholic,” “Spanish Catholic” imply 
something more than geographical distinction. They 
imply certain differences in mentality, in character. 
All are Catholics obeying the same laws, believing the 
same doctrine, having the same helps to piety, yet in 
their practice of devotion, in their spiritual character- 
istics they, on meeting each other, are conscious of 
certain subtle differences. These differences, needless 
to say, have nothing to do with the essentials of re- 
ligion, but are merely the effects of national history, 
customs and temperament which impart special 
nuances as they pass through the unchanging medium 
of Catholic doctrine. 

In this paper it is proposed to point out the chief 
characteristics of Irish Catholicism, and to show that 
they are directly traceable to the influence of our 
national Apostle. In this we shall be merely develop- 
ing some points proposed by the patriot-scholar Eoin 
MacNeill to whose pioneer but thoroughly reliable re- 
searches in the field of ancient Irish history all Irish- 
men stand deeply indebted. 

At least as early as the beginning of the third cen- 
tury heretical opinions with regard to the Holy Trin- 
ity had been constantly advanced. These opinions 
were dealt with as they arose, synods being called to 
condemn them. No attempt was made on the part 
of the Church, as a whole, to define in unmistakable 
terms the complete doctrine on the Holy Trinity until 
the period of the Arian heresy. 

Arius, a priest of Alexandria and a disappointed can- 
didate for the bishopric of that city, openly taught 
that the Divinity of Christ was incompatible with the 
unity of God, that the Son was inferior to and de- 
pendent on the Father, that He was, in fact, a creature, 
the work of the Father’s hands. The heresy spread 
guickly throughout the East. Pastors and _ people 
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everywhere took alarm, and pressure_was brought to 
bear on Constantine to convoke a General Council of 
the Church for the defining of the true doctrine. Con- 
stantine, who thought the whole matter of small ac- 
count, agreed after some hesitation, and so in the 
course of A. D., 325, there met at Nicaea in Bithynia 
the first great Ecumenical Council. The doctrine of © 
Christ’s Divinity and consubstantiality with the Father 
was there promulgated. Arius was condemned and 
sent into exile. The heresy, however, was as yet in 
the morning of its power. Arius soon secured power- 
ful friends, even in the Imperial Court. A fierce strug- 
gle ensued, lasting for about fifty years (330 to 380, 
A. D.). Constantine, at the request of his sister Con- 
stantia, expelled from the See of Alexandria, Athana- 
sius, the learned and courageous champion of the true 
doctrine, and allowed Arius to return from exile. 

Constantius, son of Constantine, a professed Arian, 
when he became sole Emperor (A. D., 350,) tried to 
force the heresy on the whole Church. All over the 
Empire Catholic Bishops were banished and Arians 
substituted in their stead. Things were little better 
under Julian the Apostate (A. D. 361-363), whilst under 
Valens (A. D. 364-378) all bishoprics were declared 
by imperial edict the property of Arians. With Theo- 
dosius came peace. The Second Ecumenical Council 
was held at Constantinople, A. D. 381, whereat the 
doctrine of Nicaea was confirmed and the whole teach- 
ing on the Trinity was clearly expounded. In the 
meantime the Goths had been converted by Arian 
Bishops, and when, a few yéars later, they started on 
their inroads, that heresy was carried by them to Italy, 
France, Spain and Africa. 

Thus Arianism was still a living and powerful force 
in the days when St. Patrick was engaged in his studies 
for the sacred ministry ; and thus the true doctrine on 
the Trinity would be vehemently insisted on in the 
theological schools where he received his training. 
This teaching deeply impressed itself on Patrick’s mind 
and was communicated by him to his neophytes, our 
ancestors, when he undertook the work of their con- 
version. Hence the remarkable fact that the Irish 
speak of the Trinity as no other Catholics do. 
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St. PAtrick’s FaiTH IN THE TRINITY 

That this tradition comes down to us from St. Pat- 
rick we have ample proof. In the “Confessio,’ now 
almost unanimously regarded as his genuine work, he 
speaks of the Father, Son, and. Holy Ghost “whom we 
confess and adore as one God in the Trinity of the 
Sacred Name.” And again he speaks of spreading the 
name of God everywhere without fear “according to 
the measure of faith in the Trinity.” In the next 
century St. Columbanus, writing to Pope Boniface IV, 
shows what an important place the Trinity holds in 
Irish faith. “We make profession that in the Trinity 
is One God, in-the Unity is Trinity, each Person, in- 
deed, fully God whilst the Three Persons are one God.” 
Writing to his monks he prays “that the Trinity may 
grant his desire and bestow on them peace, salvation 
and never-failing charity,” whilst he begins his “Ser- 
mons” with a long disquisition on the Trinity, that 
being “the foundation of salvation for all.” In the 
hymns in the “Liber Hymnorum,” dating from the sev- 
enth to the eleventh centuries, the Trinity holds a 
prominent place. Thus St. Columba in the Latin hymn 
‘Altus Prosator’: “The lofty Creator was ancient, un- 
born, whose only Son is Christ, and the Holy Spirit 
co-eternal in the glory of the everlasting Deity.” St. 
Colman’s hymn in praise of St. Michael begins, “In the 
Holy Trinity is my hope.” St. Fiacc in his Irish hymn 
in praise of St. Patrick, says, “O’er Erin’s land lay 
darkness; its people worshiped elves; they believed 
not in the true Godhead of the true Trinity.” And St. 
Sanctan in his Irish hymn: “May the lofty Trinity 
arouse us .. . the Holy Spirit, Strength of 
Heaven, God the Father, Mary’s Son.” 

Thus, too, in medieval and in modern times. The 
following references are given almost at random from 
prose and poetry. Sean mac Ruadhri mhic Raith com- 
piling a book of historical matter about 1359 goes out 
of his way to assert his faith in the Trinity. So, too, 
when merely giving a date he writes, “Age of the 
Trinity,” “Advent of the Trinity,” and he describes 
O’Brien’s success as a reward for his faith in the Trin- 
ity. In the “Leabhar Breac’” we have Mugroén’s “In- 
vocation of the Trinity.” An old poem reads: “I be- 
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lieve, every hour of my life, as is fitting in my heart, in 
One only God in Three Persons—the bright eternal 
Father, the Sacred Son who brought us peace, and the 
Holy Ghost who from both proceeds.” Another may 
be translated thus: “Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
honor and glory and praise to You; may endless ages 
proclaim unceasing the glorious Trinity—One and 
Three.” The poet Eoghan Mac Raith writes thus: 
“One in age and wisdom are the Three who help in 
every hardship; one in knowledge, it is said, are the 
Three to whom faith is due. From primal times Theirs 
was the power to exist in Themselves as_ three 
branches, the Three from whom you will get knowl- 
edge beyond all—one perfect immaculate God.” - Go- 
fraidh mac Briain mhic an Bhaird invokes separately 
the Three Persons of the Trinity and makes the prayer, 
“From the Trinity may there come my deliverance 
from captivity,” and again, “Help me today in my 
undertaking, O Trinity.” This great reverence for 
the Trinity we see, too, in the story of the “Flight of 
the Earls,” written by one who accompanied them, 
Tadhg ua Cianain; and in quite modern times in the 
work of one who was probably the last poet of the 
old Gaelic tradition, Tomas Ruadh Ua Sntilleabhain, 
who died during the Great Famine. Thus has the 
Blessed Trinity been honored with a very special 
honor in Ireland from the time of Patrick to our own 
day. 
His Devotion To Our Lapy. 

Another doctrine on which St. Patrick insisted was 
the high position and honor of the Blessed Virgin in 
the scheme of Redemption. Here, too, the history of 
the period is very helpful if we wish to understand why 
this article of faith had such prominence in the teach- 
ing of our great Apostle. During the years imme- 
diately preceding Patrick’s entrance on his mission, 
the Church was violently disturbed by the heresy of 
Nestorius. This eloquent and imposing herisiarch was 
raised to the see of Constantinople in A. D. 427, where, 
almost at once, he availed of his position to defend the 
heresy since called by his name. His contention was 
that there were two persons in Christ, one Divine and 
one human; that Mary was the mother of the k aman 
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person only; that she was not, therefore, the Mother 
of God. This error was strongly assailed by St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, who appealed to Pope Celestine to take 
measures to defend the orthodox teaching. The Pope 
appointed St. Cyril his legate to settle the matter. The 
latter convened a council at Ephesus—Mary’s own 
city, for there, tradition says, she spent her last years 
on earth—in the year A. D. 431. There the erroneous 
teaching was condemned, and the doctrine that Mary 
was the Mother of God proclaimed. Nestorius was 
exiled, but the heresy was not entirely crushed. In- 
deed, in the distant mountain ranges of Kurdistan, a 
sect numbering about 30,000 professes it even to this 
day. It will be noted that the Council of Ephesus was 
held in the very year before Patrick set sail for Ire- 
land. The doctrine of Mary’s prerogative had acquired 
a new importance and was therefore emphasized by 
-Patrick with special care. 

The extraordinary position of honor enjoyed by 
women in the old Gaelic polity may have rendered it 
easier for the Irish to receive this doctrine with en- 
thusiasm. It is hardly too much to say that the 
synonym Mac Muire, “Mary’s Son,” is more common 
than the term Criost, “Christ,” itself in Irish literature. 
We meet it from the very earliest times. In St. Fiacc’s 
hymn in praise of St. Patrick above referred to we find, 
“Patrick, without sign of vainglory, thought it much 
good to be in the service of Mary’s Son.” So St. Broc- 
can in his Irish hymn speaks of “a wonderful ladder 
to the peoples to climb to the Kingdom of Mary’s Son.” 
And St. Sanctan, “Mayest thou have a prayer for me, 
O Mary!” In St. Colman’s hymn “Sén Dé’ the term 
“Mary’s Son” also occurs. St..Cuchuimne has a Latin 
hymn in praise of the Blessed Virgin, whilst a hymn 
by St. Hilary in praise of Christ, but in which the 
Blessed Virgin is not neglected, seems to have been 
common in Ireland from an early period. At all times, 
too, the Magnificat held a position of great promi- 
nence in Irish liturgy. An old tract on the Monastery 
of Tallaght, written between A. D. 831 and A. D. 840, 
calls it “Cantace Maire,’ “Mary’s Canticle,” whilst the 
same tract records that, in accordance with the teach- 
ing of the great master of the spiritual life, Mael- 
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dithruib, the invocation “Holy Mary; pray for us,” was 
sung “between every two Psalms of the 150.” 

So in medieval and modern literature the “Saltair 
na Rann,” written shortly before A. D. 1000, speaks 
of “the Great Son of Mary the Virgin.” A very old 
poem runs thus, “O King of Kings, Thou art my sup- 
port, my protecting tree! I am all Thine; Thou art 
the Son of Mary the Virgin.” In an old poem in the 
Book of Leinster we find the lament, “For my King 
has cast me off, the good Son of Mary the Virgin.” 
A lovely poem on the Blessed Virgin, ascribed to 
Donnchadh mor O Dalaigh, begins “All hail! great 
Mary, life brighter than the sun.” Giolla Brighde O 
h-Eoghusa has a charmingly simple poem on the same 
subject. Gofraidh Fionn O Dalaigh speaks of the 
world’s misery “till Mary’s Lamb came forth,” and 
again he says, “Devotion to Mother Mary will bring 
me knowledge of God; that I disobey her drives me 
astray.” Christ is constantly referred to as “the Vir- 
gin’s gentle Son.” Again Mary is referred to as the 
“Virgin of all riches,’ “Great star of morn,” “Pure. 
light of God.” A most touching old lament put into 
Mary’s mouth begins thus, “O, Apostle Peter, have 
you seen my bright love? my bitter woe, O my bitter 
woe!” A nameless poet prays “O glorious Virgin 
Mary, say that I am all thine own!” and another, “O 
Virgin glorious, tender, beauteous, the star of knowl- 
edge art thou. From the vale of tears guide thou my 
soul.” Such was Mary’s position in the hearts of the 
Gael; such may it ever be! 

His Posir1on ON GRACE, 

A third article of Catholic faith on which St. Patrick 
laid strong emphasis was the incapacity of man to do 
aught without the helping hand of God. Here again 
the historical evidence is illuminating. About the year 
A. D. 400 an able ecclesiastic named Pelagius accom- 
panied by a friend named Celestius appeared in Rome. 
There they began to teach peculiar doctrines on origi- 
nal sin, free-will and grace. These doctrines were 
developed by Pelagius in a series of commentaries on 
the Epistles of St. Paul and still further in a letter on 
virginity to a nun named Demetrias. The chief point 
of his doctrine was that man by his natural powers, 
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without the help of grace, could merit the vision of 
God. This was strongly opposed by St. Augustine, 
who laid down the correct doctrine—that interior grace 
enlightening the understanding and exciting the will 
is a free gift of God and absolutely necessary to salva- 
tion. St. Jerome also opposed the new heresy with his 
usual fierce—almost savage—zeal. Pelagius defended 
his position with great skill, but finally in A. D. 418, 
the heresy was condemned, and from that time for- 
ward we hear no more of its author. As to the na- 
tionality of Pelagius, St. Jerome, in two obscure pas- 
sages, seems to suggest that he was an Irishman, but 
Prosper of Aquitaine, Marius Mercator, St. Augustine, 
and the Spanish priest and historian Orosius—all con- 
temporaries—state that he was a Briton. 

A modified form of the same heresy caused more 
trouble. This was to the effect that man can initiate 
good works of himself but cannot accomplish them 
without the help of grace. The chief exponent of this 
doctrine was John Cassian, the celebrated Abbot of a 
monastery at Marseilles. The error of this was point- 
ed out clearly by St. Augustine and by St. Prosper of 
Aquitaine. Just before St. Patrick’s mission to Ire- 
land this heresy was rife in Southern France, so much 
so that St. Augustine’s two letters against it were ad- 
dressed, one to St. Prosper of Aquitaine, the other to 
Hilary. Thus Patrick must have understood the im- 
portance of the question at issue and he took care to 
impress the true doctrine on his Irish converts with 
results apparent today. 

A strong realization of the necessity of God’s help 
in the performance of any good work pervades the 
Irish mind. This is seen most clearly perhaps in the 
language, wherein it is established as a fixed principle. 
Such a sentence as “Raghaidh mé go dti Port Léirge 
amdireach,” “I shall go to Waterford tomorrow,” is 
grammatically perfect, yet no true Irish speaker would 
say it. The proviso “le congnamh Dé,” “with God’s 
help,” is necessary to give adequate expression to the 
idea in the Irish mind. This trace of the old Irish 
mentality is still to some extent retained in the for- 
eign tongue we have adopted, the phrases “please 
God,” “with the help of God,” being quite common 
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even in districts where Irish has long since disap- 
peared. 
LoyALty To THE Hoty See. 

Yet another point on which Patrick strongly insisted 
was obedience to the Holy See. In those early days, 
when communications were difficult «and political at- 
fairs everywhere in a state of flux, direct and close 
supervision by the Pope of ecclesiastical matters in 
distant places was, of course, unknown. In Patrick’s 
time, in addition to the Holy See, there was a great 
church in each province recognized as the head of 
that province. Ecclesiastical provinces corresponded 
generally with the civil provinces of the Empire. Dis- 
putes were, for the most part, settled by synods of 
3ishops; only in matters of greater import was the 
Pope’s interference demanded. Bishops were not ap- 
pointed directly by the Pope, but chosen at a meeting 
of the Bishops of the province and the clergy and 
people of the diocese ; though, owing to scandals, there 
developed a tendency to exclude the people from these 
elections. The Pope, as Vicar of Christ and successor 
‘ of Peter, stood forth as supreme authority in matters 
of doctrine, and was recognized as such by the Uni- 
versal Church. 

That this supremacy of the Holy See was taught by 
Patrick is beyond all doubt. We have, unfortunately, 
very little authentic evidence of our Apostle’s own re- 
lations with the Holy Father, but we can judge of 
what they were by the fruits of his teaching in Ire- 
land. In St. Columbanus we have an Irish churchman 
trained exclusively in the traditions handed down from 
Patrick’s day. The period between the two men was 
just a century and saw no external influences operat- 
ing to bring about changes in the old teachings. 
Rather, these teachings and the practices connected 
with them had by this time become so thoroughly part 
of the life of the Irish Church that any attempt to 
interfere with them met with most determined resis- 
tance. Witness the fight waged to maintain the old 
customs in such comparatively unimportant matters as 
tonsure and the date of Easter. 

Hence we may take it as certain that what Colum- 
banus believed Patrick taught. What then was Co- 
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lumbanus’s idea of the position of the Apostolic See? 
He shows it to us most clearly in his letters, happily 
still extant, to Pope Gregory I and Pope Boniface IV. 
Columbanus’s first letter to the latter Pope is in- 
scribed “To the Holy Lord and Apostolic Father in 
Christ, the Pope.” In his second letter to the same 
Pontiff he calls him, among other titles, “the Magnifi- 
cent Head of all the churches of Europe, the Pastor 
of Pastors.” He fears that the Pope is neglecting his 
duty as Vicar of Christ and Guardian of the Divine 
treasure of faith, and in an excess of zeal cries out, 
“Be watchful, then, O Pope, be watchful! . . . Be 
watchful first of all for the Faith; then in ordering 
works in accordance with faith and in eradicating 
abuses.” “For,” he says again, “the danger of the 
whole army of the Lord which now lies idle rather 
than fight on the battlefield and, more grievous still, 
surrenders to, rather than resist, its enemies—this 
danger is thy concern.” Then, respectfully, but with 
great frankness, he reprehends the Pope for that, 
though possessing the rightful power, he had not zeal- 
ously maintained the Catholic Faith by condemning 
and excommunicating certain heretics. Again he re- 
fers to the Pope as “mighty through the honor due td 
the holy Apostle Peter,” and to the Apostolic See as 
“the principal seat of the orthodox Faith.” Elsewhere 
he states, “We, as I said before, are bound to the Chair 
of St. Peter, for though Rome is great and world- 
famed, her greatness and luster exist for us solely 
through that Chair.” Finally, and most clearly of all, 
he asks the Pope to give judgment in favor of the 
traditional Irish method of computing Easter, 
“si non contra fidem est,” “if it be not against the faith,” 
thereby unmistakably recognizing the Pope as su- 
preme teacher in matters of faith. 

In later times, when Irish monks and monasteries 
were to be found everywhere in Europe, communica- 
tion between Rome and the motherland became much 
easier. A regular network of Irish monasteries 
stretched from Belgium to Italy, among which may 
be mentioned those of Malines, Ghent, the Ardennes, 
St. Clement in Lorraine, Cologne, Desibodenberg near 
Tréves, Ratisbon, Wirzburg, St. Gall, and Bobbio. 
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In many places special hostels were erected by the 
Irish monks for the benefit of their pilgrim country- 
men. So numerous were those pilgrims that in the 
ninth century we find a French Council directing can- 
ons against the “wandering Scots.” More than two 
centuries earlier the British monk Gildas records his 
impression that most Irish are born under a wander- 
ing planet. Even today in parts of the Continent the 
tradition lingers that the Irishman is by nature a rov- 
ing animal. Despite all our troubles, these pilgrim- 
ages continued until the Reformation. The Penal 
Laws brought them to an end, but love for the Holy 
See lived on—nay, still lives on in the hearts of the 
Irish. 


Tue IrtsH Cuurcu’s MONASTICISM. 


Yet another distinguishing feature of the Irish 
Church—its monastic organization—survived for just 
eight centuries. Monasticism proper began with St. 
Pachomius in A. D. 325 at Tabenna, just below the first 


cataract on the Nile. It spread rapidly in the East, 
where it was helped by St. Basil’s rule, which contained 
what have since become the three essential vows. 
These vows were not considered indissoluble, at least 
to the sixth century, but return to the secular life was 
taken as a want of faith and constancy. The new 
mode of life came almost immediately to the West, 
where its great upholders were St. Ambrose of Milan, 
St. Martin of Tours, St. Eusebius of Vercelli, St. Hon- 
oratus of Lerins, and St. Augustine. Islands, forests 
and deep mountain.recesses were the deserts of the 
Westerns, and here, when barbarian inroads had re- 
duced much of Europe to a barren desert, religion 
could take root and flourish. St. Patrick saw the great 
value of these homes of sanctity and introduced them 
at once in Ireland. They were happily suited alike to 
the spirit of the people and to the political organiza- 
tion of the country. Monasteries multiplied with great 
rapidity and within them for many centuries men and 
women of surpassing sanctity flourished in extraordi- 
nary numbers. In the twelfth century disorganization 
resulting from the Danish troubles and encroachments 
by the secular arm made it advisable to abandon the 
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old system and conform to the custom of the Universal 
Church. 

Thus, the chief characteristics of Irish Catholicism 
cam be traced back step by step to St. Patrick. Much 
of that great Apostle’s life is shrouded in mystery and, 
however scholars may wrangle, seems likely to remain 
so. Through all, however, one great fact stands forth 
—his work. He found Ireland almost wholly pagan; 
he preached, baptized, instructed with ceaseless energy 
through the land. He consolidated what he won by 
thorough organization, and the more we examine that or- 
ganization the more we see that the mind responsible for 
it was almost superhuman in its clearness and acuteness. 
He left Ireland Christian and Catholic; Christian and 
Catholic she remains. Even today, as we have seen, she 
bears the impress of his master hand. Yet he came 
amongst us, as he himself says, a poor rustic, little versed 
in human wisdom. That was certainly true, but his life 
of austerity and union with God had secured him a better 
knowledge. Like the great Apostle of the Gentiles, he 
knew “Jesus Christ and Him Crucified.” That was 
sufficient. 





How England Exploits Ireland 


Justice DantEt F. CoHALan. 
OT to go back to ancient times—because the 


friends of England, knowing that the question 
will not bear discussion, always cry out that we should 
not go back to the old times—let us take a view of 


the financial relations as they have existed between 
Ireland and England, particularly within the last five 
years, the English Parliament, that England, in the 
goodness of her heart, had been governing Ireland at 
an absolute financial loss. 

This statement was made so often and with so much 
force, that finally Mr. Gladstone, in 1894, brought about 
the appointment of what was known as the Cnhil- 
ters Commission, made up in the majority of English- 
men, which, after ten years of most careful study and 
review of the financial figures since 1801, reported 
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from that time to the year 1904 Ireland had been over- 
taxed even from the standpoint of English standards, on 
an average of 2,500,000 pounds per year. Taking that, 
since January 1, 1801, until today, we find that Ireland 
has overpaid to the British Exchequer for that period 
the extraordinary sum of $1,500,000,000. 

The sum which England took out of Ireland in over- 
taxation in 1918 would amount to 4% per cent upon 
$2,000,000,000, or twice the sum which Bismarck im- 
posed as an indemnity upon France after the Franco- 
Prussian War, and to 9 per cent upon the actual sum 
which he so took. ; 

In other words, in spite of all the stories with which 
England has filled the world about the poverty of 
Ireland, in spite of the fact known but too well to all 
bf us, that the economic and industrial life of Ireland 
has been largely destroyed by England during the 
last century, England was able to take out of Ire- 
land, in direct over-taxation in the year 1918, one- 
eleventh of the sum which Bismarck took from France 
after the end of the Franco-Prussian War. 

In the year which has just closed (1918), England 
took out of Ireland in direct taxation the sum of 
£30,000,000, and expended on the government of Ire- 
land only ‘the sum of about £12,000,000, leaving as a 
balance to the profit of England in that one year, from 
direct over-taxation in Ireland, the sum of £18,000,000, 
or approximately the equivalent of $90,000,000. 

England did with Ireland in the same year a busi- 
ness of 135,000,000 pounds, the equivalent of $675,- 
000,000. No’other country in the world approached 
within $300,000,000 in the amount of business which 
was carried on between it and England. When we 
consider that the United States has a population of 
100,000,000 people, in the main rich, prosperous, con- 
tented, and that Ireland has a population of less than 
4,500,000 people, we get an idea of what value the 
Irish market would be to the world in general if Ire- 
land were kept open to the markets of the world in- 
stead of having been made simply a private market 
entirely monopolized by the English trades. 


